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ABSTRACT . ' 

Xhis paper reviews various studies of .«edia 
developient patterns, aM pointing to lass «edia growth's asisdcia tion 
with urbanization. The developtent and u^e of mass iQdia differs 
greatly aaong urban, suburban, and_ rural areas. However, ted ia 
development patterns are siailar asong countries, differing in the 
stage but not the pattern of nedia development . As Modernization 
occurs, the iiedia spread froi larger urban centers to snaller towns 
and eventually into rural areas. When Bodia developient and 
availability aro equal in urbai^p!rural, and suburban areas, media use 
is sinSlar. Greater media availability means greater media us€, in 
time and In numbers^ of media, no matter what the geographic area. The 
choice and use 6f media definitely relate to one's place of residence 
and interest in community. fSedia choices are also influenceu by 
social context and daily liviag and work patterns. Although personal 
and demographic factors such as income, education, .and literacy are 
associated with ma^s media usie, these variables \hjLve little 
predictive power in explaining urban, suburban, and* rural 
communication pattern differences. In fact, mass media AviHalTi ability 
and 'relevant content can supersede the barriers of illiteracy in 
rural area^ of developing nations.^ Research needs are suggested. 
(Author/TO) 
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MASS vX)MMUNICATION DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
UHBAN, SUR DURBAN AND RURAL AREAS: 
CROSS-CULTURAL COMPARISONS 

Ltoyd R.-Bostian 



The history of mass rdedia deyeXopment shows striking 
geographic pjatternja, and the d.^elopment and use of mass . t 
media difffirs greatly among urban « suburban and rural people. 
Although we might expect the i>at tern of media development to 
differ on a national level, say for example between a developing 
African ivation and an earlier developed European country, 
basically the, media development pattern is simil^ar no master 



wjiat the' cultural h^ritagie involved, 



Generally it is the stage media development which 

-'/■■■ 

varies J «not the pattern of th^t development. The way we 
talk about areas often* reflects their stage of modernization. 
Rural is associated with tradit^n; urban with modernization. 
Suburban is eithe,r ultra-modern or transitional, depending on 
the country's stage of •development. 

The major differences lie in media development and use 
within countriea. Subcult^ral differe»>cea in urban, subuJl*ban 
and rural ar«as result in differing communication patterns. 
The reason for this within-country variance is that communica- 
tion patterns ar^ primarily the product of communication 
channels available. Communication channels or media e»re 
basically 'the product of .a modernizing society, an extension 
of mam's search for efficiency in getting messages. to larger 



♦ 

and larger audiences. This is not to argue that mass media 

have no contrxbution to make as a cause of modernization^ but \ 



simply. that the existence of mass media is due to a certain 

■. • ■ . ■ ' ' ■ ^ ' ^ 

level of developments Since mass media. are a product of this 

type of change which ve call modernization^ then it is logical ^ 

that media are most associated' with those sectors qf the 

♦ 0 

society which are most, modern— primarily the urban sectors. 

"We can look at our own country a^ an example. In the 
infancy -of the United States, when population was primarily 
rural, media developed largely in the urban areas of the 
country. The fir^t newspapers, even thei first farm magazines, 
were usually produlped in the largest metrbpoiitan communities, 
A review of mass we^dia growth in other countries also indicates 
that a certain population density seems to be required for media 
development, especially for non-nationalized commercial media. 
Media are usually located in urban centers and their audiences 
are located in or near those centers. Exceptions lie in those 

countries where transportation and distribution systems are * 

** ■ • 
extremely well developed and geographically spread. 

As a country modernizes, media spread from larger urban 

centers to smarter towns and into rural areas. This spread 

is not uniform i£^ development is not uniform among rural areas. 

We can see the efp&ct of varying ^degrees of modernization on 

the growth, of media within a country by taking Brazil as an 

example. In southern Brazil, where development is prqceeding 



rapidly, dozens of radio stations and weekly newspapers are 
located in small towns of rura| areas. There is sufficient 
cgnunerce and service center di^velopment to support the media,. 
But , in northeast Brazil, an area of continued relative poverty^ 
media devejLopmenf in .rural areas has proceeded at a much «io^eK 

rate. . • , 

Since the .mecti^ growth pattern is basicai;.y from urban 

to rural, then the resulting use of the media system — the 

' ' * .. ■ 

flow of information — is primarily f torn urban to rural. 
Values reflected in media content 'are basically those of the 
urban portion of society. The rural subculture ' s values remain 
relatively /unexpressed, accenti^ating the perception of urban 
values as modern ones, and as the implie^ appropriate ones. 
Thus not only are media a product ot urbanization, but their 
resulting, use is primarily to extend, the modernizing values 
into the traditional subculture. 

^uburbia provides variance in this pattern. Suburban de- 
velopiment, and suburban, media development, i.n highly developed 
<'Ountries such as the United States is a product of people's 
desire to combine urban services .with rural living. But *in 
many other areas of the world, primarily poor countries experi- 
ecicii^g rapid movement of rural population to 'large cities, ' 
suburban growth is often due to lack of housing in the urban 
itenters. The- first type of suburbia is thus a product of 
iaffluence; the latter derives from poverty. . Obviously media, 
development and use and communication habits diifer in these 
two types of suburbia. < 



Mass Media and'Urb4niza ti.6n • 

".Research has »{irQduced a plethora of data to b^ack general i~ 
zations concerning the relation /of mass media to mode rn 4, z at ion 

and urbanization. In fact one /author sees mass comnfunioa tion 

■ \ ' ■ . " ■ / 

as a part of all social science approaches to explaining moderni-*! 



zation. Mishra (i)" has traced the mass communication perspective 

as permeating social, anthi/opological , psychological, political', 

. .! ' • 

historical, economic and developmental approaches to urbantzation- 

* ' 

modernization. Urbanization and modernization are seen as con- 
comitant, mutual and reciprocal," with mass media an integrarl | 

■ • ■ ' / ■ ■ ■ ■ I , 

aspect. / ( ' 

/ . • i ' 

What evidence is there to link urbanization, modernization 

and ma^ss media? Rerhaps the most encompassing attempt to pin- 
point factors ass(ociated with the development of mass communi- 
cat.ons in national* social syste|ps is the study of Farace and^' . 
Donohew (2). They utilized data fropi 115 countries to examine 

t w 

the relationship of 43 variables to mass media. 

Of the 43 factors, the variable most representative of 
urbanization was the percent. of urban population. The authors " 
found- a high correlation (.f)8) betwe6ij percent urban population " 
and newspaper circulation, and- almost as Jnigh (.63) between 
urbemization and the number of r^dio- receivers pi^ 100 people. 
.These urbanization-mass media linkages were among the highest 
^correlations found. From t^he point of view ot social science 
methodology , we should place considerable vcAu^ on this regression 
analysis which examined data from so many countries with different 
experiences in modernization. 



On the other- hand, the.so data are an wnai^amation , t rom 
many difforent a.y3tems. Conib.jninq tho" ddj:d nuqht mask diltQT" 
ences. within countries. One might expect, for example, to 
find a different pattern of mass media growth, one lesa. associ 
ated with att^anizat ion, in countries with nationalized media 
systems, usuecially socialist or communist nations, than m ' 
ooantrios wilth non-qovernmental commercial modi a. Such a 

■ i - ' ' 

rxjsBxbility loccurred to Paqen { i) in his exajt) inataon of media 
growth in colnmuniJJt and npn-communist countries, llxs basic' 
assumption was t>iat in media cojitrol, content and ude, there 
are well documented and important differences between East and 
West, and we can thus e^^ect to find differences in rates and 
pattterns Qf growth. He found that media growth has been more 
rapid in communist countries than pne woulcl predict from ip- 
dependent variables such as literacy and real gross national 
product <GNPi , and less rapid in non-communist countries than 
one would predict/ Yet thejassociation betweep media develop- 
ment and urbdnizatibn was, clear m both groups of . countries . 

Data from single-country studies also temlorcct these 
multi-country findings that mass media are urban phenomena. 
Mytton (4) traced mass media development in several East 
African countries — i/n" Tanzania, Kenya and^Jganda. In Uganda 
missionary education succeeded m producing a concentrated 
literate population around Kampala which supported nowspa()er 
growth. But in Tanxania, with less Kuropj^Ov^n int luonce, less 
literacy dr^d scuttered population, the prtK-is developed slowly. 



Currently, Dar es ^alaam has a relatively hiqh readership ' 
of daily 'newspapers, but readership falls away rapidly in rural 
areas not fa^ ^^t^^^ the city, even in villages served by good 
roads. Mytton obsep/es that "th^ daily press is a phenomenon 
of urban life". Further, radio set ownership and listenerahip^ 
is higher in urban areas than in rural Tanzai^ia. Yet radio i» 
the only medium reaching even in a limited way into the 'rural 
areas where 95% of the population liv,e. Mytton states that 
unless per capita income or production of low-priced radio 
receivers incr^aae, the majority of Tanzanians. will continue 
to be unreached by-mas% media, including radio. 

Is the situation similar in West Africa? Hachten (5) has 

' . ■ • . \ ' ■ ■ •. 

examined mass media development in several -nations — the Ivory 
Coast shows a typical development. Only 10% of ' the population 

• , . • ' ' • * 

is urbanized, yet mass media are almost totally concentrated in 
the capital, Abidjan. Media reach mostly the urban elites, and 
since elites speak French, media operate m that language. The 
60 tribes speaking many other languages and dialects ate not a 

part of the media system. Thus both geography and language are 

/ 

barriers to rural use of mase medx^. Hachten agrees with Mytton'^ 
by saying that the greatest communication need rn the Ivory Coast, 
as m most African nationis, 13 to extend the mass media from the 
capital out to the rufal areas. ' ' . . 

* In countries with a longer history of masa media development p 
than most African nations, media have extended farther into rural 
areas. For example, Turkey's media deVelopmciit shows a well-develbped 



provincial press. Y«t Frey (6^ notes that '3/fJ oi all 1,658 
newspapers and periodicals produced as of 1960 Wf?re published 
xn the three largest cities; And despite broadcast ing^ linkage 
to moflt areas of the country, some 43% of the radio receivers, 
were located m the provinces of the three largest cities. 
Even ih rural areas, Frey found that the larger the village/ 
the more access indi/iduals had to radio and newspapers • 

From the other side of the world, Mitchell (7) reports 
substantial media development in Thailand's up-country provinces, 
especially of nondaily newspapers and radio stations* Of 51 
nondailies, 36 are in up-country provinces (the remaining 15 
in the Bangkok area). Of 64 radio stations, 33 are up-country 

* * ■ ^ 

(31 are m Bangkok area). However Mitchell predicts 'that fur- 
ther development of th'e Thai, transportation system will^ increase 
competition between Bangkok/dailies and the nondaily up-country 
papers, leading to a decl ine in these provincial media. Thus 
Thailand may be reaching the stage m which the number of news- 
papers decline while circulation of remaining papers increases. 
(The U»S. reached, this ,3tage around 1910 -and southern Brazil 
has passed this stage.) • 

Many additional sirtgle-country masfs media studies could 
be cited but almost all point to mass media growth as associated 
with urbanization. 

Media Availability ^nd Media Use ' . ' 

/ 

Explaining comomunicat ion differences by documenting great^r^ 
or lesser availability of mass media in a geoqraphic: area is 



helpful* but .too siinpliatic — it ign'ores the medid user. If 
we think of raedia development in tetmB of the coirnnuni.cations 
process* ^then the next question is whether gareater media avail- 
ability, is associated with greater use of media by individuals. 
As we shall show« the answer ^is yes, though qualified. 

In one 9f the ,few studies to^providfe <:romparatxve data ioz 
urban, suburban and rural residents .of a given geographic area, f 
MacLean (8) ekammed use of radio, nej^mpapers, magazines, books 
and movies in Minnesota.' He. measured both the personal use of 
media in* terms of reported regular reading and listening and 
viewing, and m terms of time spent with media. He interviewed 
ca'ty (500,00o"^plu3 inhabitants), small city (11.000} ♦ village 
(1,500) and rural inhabitants and ToUAd thdft the use of mass \^ 
media declined from city toward farm. City peoplje were highest 

' ' ^ ■ . V 

Jin all five media use categories. 

However, MacLean found a relatively high degree of media 

use in all hoKfes, no matter wh^ the degree of urbanity involved. 

More than 95% of residents sampled in tlg^ f^ur areas regularly 

read a newspaper and listened to radio. Magazine readership 

varied from" 72 to 87%. Although farmers had less book-reading 

and movie-going than others sampled, they had greater magazine 
\ 

^ readership than small city or village reaidents. 

p 

Tl)us the MacLean study reinforces the mass media - urbani- 
zation link and the hypcfthesi^sr that the greater availability 
means greater use. Bat this does r.ot mean that availability is 
the only, determinant of the level ot use. In media use we nee 
other facts in action besides availability. Farmers had higher 



\ 




uae of !T\dc|d^ln^^9 thaiK^ne would predict inm thv arbdn-rurai 
continuii»T-<' Tbi9 la because the magazines read are mostly farm 
magazines which ce^rry vital information used m the busineaa 
of fanninq. Thus the function of this print medium is- decidedly 
different than for the urban reader. 

Bostian and Ross (9) found that rural WiaconsVn families, 
with slightly less media availability than the average U.S. 
resident* had media use measured m time spent equal tp that of 
a national sampling. Time spent with television, radio, news- 
papers and magazines was approximately equal for farm families 
as for'^the nationwide sample. However the specific dontent an^- 
program preferences were som'»what different. Radio farm programs 
and farm magazines wete important sources of technical informtJtion 
for the rural residents. 

These two U.S. studies show clearly that when mass media 
availability does not differ substantially between urban and 
rural areas, other factors must be looked to for an explanation 
of media behavior . 

Place of Resid er.e 

Beyond degree of urbanizition and {tn^su media availability, 
wuat 13 there about place of residence that influences the 
communication JvJbits of individuals? tho cuntt-xt ot ' community 
h Ipful in explaining mass media communiCi^tion habits? By ^vammu- 
nity we mean the relationship of ar individual tu hi-n immediate 
sarroundincp, including cultural and ngcial runteKt'A. 

Does ono*8 rhoice of media and ffBultinq u^rf relate.' to oneV^ 



-10 • 

p'idce ot residence andAnterest m conynanity? c.jrt**r .ino CI irktj . 
^0) oxammt^d th^ by meaaurinq place hi n»Ridenc.» a» relcit«d • 
to dn individual • s'Vi'ist 50i*(rce of "integrative" news 'They 
detined integrative news as that which * emphasizes conununity^ 
values and conveys infonnation about docial organizat lona/in 
wh4Ch people cooperate m order to achie^>e obTectives " . The ' 
authors predict©^ that both c.ity and suburbi^n residents would 

r 

likely ntip n^cdia t^my viewed aa beat sources of inte<jr'atlv'e ^ 
news. Data confirmod this. Of city men, 82S^ had high interest 
in daxJly papcra^ as a source of integrative news and 18% had Mgh 
interest m weeklies. Of suburban men, 38% dhose dailies for 

integrative news and 62.'-, selected weeklies^ ' This correlation 

■ .\ . , ' 

between place of resid^j/ice and best source ol news that relates 
to, one's sense of community led the authors to speculate that 
situational influences' ofc suburban living l«ad to greater m- 
volvement with local concerns and greater interest in Idbal ^ 
meciia^ 4} 

MacLean and Pinna (11) have "also exarnirj^rf preterencis of 
% ♦ * * 

F^^ople for "*ocal" news, fmdtnq a hiqh corrc^l'itipn ( rank 'order 
'of .88) b^*fwfcn riisttince frm tho ro^Kior " n. uh;4Ct* of residence 
to the so iree news and tne rcMdi^r ' 9 y>orcviv^(i xDt^^x^'St in tnat 
newB, In i>th»*r wordn* physica) diVitanro frtw a ^iDjrcn ot news 
t ' iS correlatod >.■lt^ ps»ychoiatqi. ul (as meajiured tv/ newt» mtf^^rest) 

• ' di jtanco tz<m tf^at news, 

MacL .niJi and jnnna '|o on t c-ir-t u it ? h u int »'rr'nt aVui 
distanci? neod t^j Lt- 1 1 tml intt> * tit »urr f'i''t:r»rr. t?..?ar ing on people's 
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iirajcs iit peaces -r- >.ncl;idinq the dmo'ant ot coinirierce it,» 
broadest sens*?) people hdv« with places. Th<»y cone! avie -that 
psychological distanc? i3 l>o;t?fild to influence 3tronijly our chaice 
ot mass media and more eapecidl ly. our aelection of content wlthm 
these media. These fmdinqs reinforce the journal tstic principle 
thc^t the audience la most ,intere!^ted m itema that are physically 
and p«ycholocjicaHy cl<>30 to them, ^ 

Buf wha* happens tdT* people wRo live between alternative 
sources nf aew^ — tttbae ipdividualsf in m^erurban zones? On 
what bdsia do they'chooHe nedia, for example sel^ect a newspaper 
from several published ne.*rby? Bogart and Orenst^m (12) hypo- 
theoi?:ed that ,ndiv, duals Viv;ng ih *an mterurba^ zone v(ov»ld 

have definit<? oatterns of attraction tu nearby^cit les and 

■ ■ 

Would choose maa3 media t^flectmg this attraction. Their 
resuJ.ta confirmed thi>s. hypt:)th^3i.s. People sh(>pping and vintmg 
in a particular nearby urban c'^nter also were much more likely 
* to subscribe? to the newspaper of that lotratjucn than of another 
iocdtion. In other vord»t the media choice was related to th^ , 
socio-physicaj utility oi the urban centrr« 

NearncNSii of subarb^^ira tes to an urban centor appeara Ito be 
>nliuentiai irv media une even m dr*vi!iopinq countries. Various 
^tudie^» have t^hown that mitjrantMi fro^. rural are t> .living in 
sul irban t r iri^feH* iarije r-itxes quickly adopt media habits 
iun^?jlar to ^ho^u^ the urban center arsci dc^veJor n^edia une oi 
rTr:)tc? att i i 'nt cxty dw« I t* r , Miaht«l i) found thiH the caso 



greater Delhi,, Suburban slum dwellers had qreater jTddxo and 
newspaper use than Would have been f edicted tr^B qenoral- popu- 
lation media us<» averaqes. ' . . - , , * 

In rural areas also, media use may be greater than averages 
would predict. We have already indicated the ""f^AcLean finding 
of greater fanner, use of maguzines than that of awvill^cxty or 
Village residents Uh' Mmnesota. Fr'ey found that rural -Turkey 
residents made" greater use of newspapers than subscriptions* 
' would imply -~ readersHip per copy was tiigher than in the" city. 
This implies a greater use of media for information seeking by 
riiral people, and it also hints at a more important social-. context 
for media use in ruraf areas. • 

These studies strongly illustrate the importance of the - 
social setting or community in media use and preferendes. ^hey 
also go beyond the implication that individuals are interested 
only in the ui-banizing aspects of mass media. They show th^t 
people have strong dispostion toward media and content that' are 
physically and psychologically close^ that relate to the sense 
of community and social organizatioh / «ind that relate to daily 
living and. work patterns. In other words, most pc(>i>le are ^ 
localites, i^ot cosmopolites, in mass media se.lection and use (14). 

C h a r ac t CT I a 1 1 c ;t of Individuals 

What about tho individual, what personal cliatdcter lat ics 
influence media use? Two obvious questions arise when we . 
attempt to explain nirban, sururban and rural coFuiianicat ion 



dxfterences by looking at the charactVriaft^ca oi individuals. - 
The first is to what exteht those characteristics increase 
mass media availabiUty for the individual. The second is ' 
whether the characteristics lead to greater overall "media use and 
to selection ot certain types of content from the various media. 

In re'&earch m PolandV Duma 0 5) surveyed individuals in ; 
large towns;* %all towns and villages to detennine the impact 
of urbanization, on tQlevlsion use.. Although he found that the 
degree^of j^^banl zation was associated with television use, class 
status of individuals was* a bet^ier predictor, of television set 

.ownership, m large towns, 55% of the 3ei;3 were, owned by in- 
.^ielligentsia ^nd 43% by laborers. In. small towns, the respective-, 

'percentages were 62% and 35%; in^ villages, 64% and 27%. Thus 

KIP 

the more rurAL the residence, the greater was the proportion _ 
of television ownership .by the intelligentsia, the less by 
l^boi{*ers. tn villages, when the majority of residents Were 
farmers, only 5-/u of the sita were owrted by farmers. ^ Conversely, 

more urban the location, the -greater the proportion of 
television set ownership by the' common man. Occupation-social 
class seems clearly .a better predictor of media ownership than 
place of residence per se. 

In a similar study. Carter and Supulveda (16) measured.- 

* * 

media habits of urban residents of Santiago, Chile. They found 
substarvtiaUy higher use of magazines ,. newspapers , radio, books, 
television and movies by upper socio-economic status urban 
Chileans than by lower .status residents. 
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Does this dit^fentxali u^l* accordirxg to ocfcupation or 



:xa\ u^L* 



social class mean _a diffeirent im{iAct^Qn the individuals; in*» 
vc3li>ecK? Sw^^dtsc^r {ilh found that the Winds of people influenced 

ifttost during the first year of television set ovmership were 

* . ■ 

adults (rather than children) , blue collar families,, and resiT'' 

/ 

dents ,of outer-metropolitan suburbs/ These firt'cling^ appear* 

at first glance, to be at odds ^^v/ith Duma's research^^fn • 

Poland,, inttrlligentsia had greater telj^vision set bwp'ership, 

in'^the U.S.^, blue collar workers were moiit influenced by this 

medium* This apparent >difference is probably explained by thd 

Polish study measuring set ownership (intelligentsia can more 

likely afford a se,t) , and the U^S,, study reporting use (in- 

fluence) of television given set ovmerjihip.* » 

Income and literacy (or education) are the person^tL--^ 

characteristics! most often found associated with media avail- 

ability and use, and these are characteristics which ^ire 

associated with urbanization. Fagen * s 3tudy of- media devc^lop- 

ment in communist and non-communist countries found literacy 

and GNP were strong predictors of growth in radio* Pardee and 

Donohew , found that literacy and per capita income, out of 43 
♦ 

variables tested, were the best predictors of mass mfedia 
communication levels. They found that urbanization was highly 

* This illustratas. a comimon problem for students of ma*gs 
communication — we must pay careful attention to the way 
terms are defined and measurements taken. Conflicting re- 
sults often arise from differing measurements rather than 
from tTut di/feronces in the situation under rxamination. 
Certainly itiass communication literature does rot evidence 
sufficient consiatency in the use of terms 3uch as mass 
media •'availability** andVuse'', Availability is all too 
often equated with use, ' ^ • • 
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correlated with literacy (.69) and per capita income (.67). 

Thus we find a mass media-urbanization-per capita, income-literacy 

linkage, ' • • ■ \ 

\ . \ ■ ..- 

How helpful ^re the results of studil^^ which correlate 

char,dcteri sties such as irTfcome and education with media avail- 

• % \ , 

ability 4r\di use? Are such correlations useful in predicting 

j 

how people ; will use and respond tb mas^ media?' Troldahl (18) 
, has argued that social^rid demographic characteristics of irt- 

divxduals may not be^ very valuable in explaining media behavipr. 
^After reviewing many studies* of consumption of mass media con- 

tent, T^coldahl. concluded/ *'where sub-audiences are merely 

* % • • f 

classified by^ social and demo<^raphic characteristics, not used 
as ind:|.cator^ of some more basic psychological or social process!, 
tH.e research has not gone far in it:S explanatory purpose'* , This 
see^ps [to ca^utiorx ui^ to look beyond the correlations and ask why 
a pertain personal characteristic should l^e associated with ^mass 
media use. Unless w^ can explain thert characteristics* role in 

influencing communications behavior/ have a findipg of dubious 

... 

utility- ^ ; 

^ \ Kline (19) would perhaps agree that classifying media users ^ 
according to demographic charaater^^tics is not very useful in- , 
itself. Yet his analysis of interrelationships of personal 
variables and mass media behavior produced useful results. He 
examined various ecological and .demographic variables in relation 
to time spent with media.' Several variables measured relate, to 
the prime concern of this paper: urban or suburban location 
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of 'individuals, prior residential move, ^Vhe re raised, etc. Only 
'• ' . • ■ 

once in the analysis did One of these ecoloaical factors appear 
important in explaining mass media \^se. Yet other varial;^les 
were important. Education had a direct effect with use of 
only one njedium, yet proved to exert important ^effects via 
other variables with which it is linked, 

*^ ■ \ \ • 

T>ie Rural "Fdrm Exceptic^n 

I I / 

Our review thus far would lead us ^o state with some 
assurance that mass meijia use is ass ciated with urbanization, 
mass media Availability, -and those personal characteristics 
related^ to modernization such as high social /and oc|supational 
statlis,- literacy and greater income. 

Yet we also have rev iewefl, evidence 'that media :ise varies 

° among 0 geographic areas partially Jjecause of the socially related 
functions of media and the utilit/ of the information presented. 
Although we recognize that urbanization and mass ifiedia ubiquity 
are clearly asspciated with mass media use, perhaps we can add 

. insight into our^ understanding- of the communication patterns 
of individuals by looking solely at the geographic sector with ' 
the least amount of urbanization "and medias43evelopment — the 
rural sector. 

Since media are urjbanizing phenomena, values reflected 
in media content are usually those of an urban, modernizing 
society. Since rural society is not perceived as modern, the 
explicit or implicit objective is to change the rilral people 
toward greater modernity, i.e. urbanity. 



In the so-called Western world, such modernization of 
rural areas is often referred to as agricultural o^r rural 
development. This rural development has been fostered by 
creation of specialized media to distribute technological in- 
formation to farms. 

In the United States, the primary/ historical stimulus 
for development of rural* media and the farm press was the 
creation of specialized educational institutions' to serve ^ 
information needs of rural people. The 1862 Morrill Act 
which established the Land-Grant College systiem was. followed 
in 1911 by the Smith Lever and Hugfhes acts which sSpecifically 
established agricultural extension services for rural pebple. 
Although the resulting educational system was itself designed 
to transmit technology produced in these institutions to the 
farm decision-makers, it i^irectly stimulated growth of a 
commercial media system. Parm magazines, radio and television 
farm programs, agricultural columns in daily and weekly news- 
papers,, direct mail services — all uspd the ^agricultural Ve- 

search and extension services of land-grant universities as 

V- . ' . 

primary sources of information. As agricultural business and ° 
industry grew, specialized print media proliferated, llow the 
United States has more than 300 general,, regional and commodity 
farm publications, and thousands of agricultural industry, com- 
pany or trade publications. Thus the rural media system itself 

is a prime <jxainple of urbanizing technology, 

' i * 

Currently^ governments of many developing countries are 



patterning their agrjLCultural institutions and information 

systems after^ the iJ.S. mo<jel. Iri India and Brazil, for example, 

new agricultural* universities and the extension inforn\^ion 

s/stems bear strong resemblance to U.S. institutions. As in-^ > 

stitutions develop and as technology spreads, we can expect to . 

find communication patterns in developing- nations which more 

and n>Dre approximate those we are familiar with in the' U.S. 

However we shouTd not conclude from this that- communication 

patterns in rural areaa' of these i^PwntJrife?, will necessarily . - 

follow trends similar to those in rural U.S. TPhis is because 

we are learnii^g mucti about the process of comip^lhication that 

1 challenges our previous understanding. *A number ^Qf myths are ' 

-lassociated wit^i previous interpretations of the findings of . 
• « • . , - • ' . 

communication studies. Recent research is exposing thede 

myths, and cOttununication experts in developing countries are 

i^earning how to develop information , systems based on the new , 

reality. 

, .' ' 

The Litferacv Myth K i 

♦ 

As an example, let us examine the "fact" that illiteracy ^ 
is a barrier to, communication via mass media. Research already 
reviewed in this paper shows rural people make less use of 
mass' media (primarily because of less availability) and are leas 
literate than urban residents. Correlation between rurality and 
illiteracy and low mass media use is evident in virtually every 
corner of the^wotld. The logical assumption is thereby made 
that literacy is a major barrier to mass media use, especially 
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it • 

print media. Several studies have shovm that this generalization 

can be inappropriate. ' ^ "'■ 

Fliegel (20) examined rural. Brazilians' use of mass media. 

I 

He tound that literates and xllitetates did not differ signi- , 
ficantly in listening to agricultural information via radio. 
Although the illiterates had a lower total use of mass' ipedia, 
especially print media*/ they were>^extremely interested- in the 
.type of iaforma.tion moat important ill their livelihood — farm 
information. 

Brown (21) tested the distribution of a direct mail news- 
letter to peasant farmers in rural Chile. He gave these campe- 
sinos a before-after knowledge test on the subjects which the 
circular letters discussed. In examining knowledge gain, he 
found illiterates gained_as much information from these jj^rinted 
media as^ did those who could read. Obviously family menOaers or 
friends had read and verbally communicated the information to 

* ■ 

the illite7rate farmers who received the newsletters. Such de- 
^ndent literacy has been reported by others, including Deutsch- 
mann (22) and Rogers (23). . 

An appropriate conclusion from these and similar studies 
is that illiterates make- less use of mass media primarily because 
such media are less available to them and because m^ia do not 
carry content' which interest^ them. Thus illiteracy is ofj:en 
not the major barrier, and literacy is just one of many contri- 
buting factors in the development process. 

* 

Support of this reasoning, and evidence of the unavailability 
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of agricultural content in media of developing areas/ cornea 
from many studies around the world. Similar conclusions have 
been stated by Whiting (24) regarding Afghanistan, Fett (25) 
concerning Brazil, Groot (26), about the Philippines, and Bar- 
ghouti (27) relating to. Jordan, 

Such research tells us that .,;e can alter the historipal 
asisociation of rurality-illiteracy-low mass media use by a 
(^oiapletely non-behavioristic approach — making mass media' more 
available in rural areas and providing information that is 
•locally relevant and useful. ' ' ' * < 

Interpersonal Communication 

This paper, has emphasized differences among residents' 

* \ 

of rural, suburban and urban communitea in their use of mass 
media. Interpersonal communication patterns have not been ex- 
plored. Certainly, however, the social nature of the tresidential 
setting has much to say about interpersonal contacts and their 
importance in sub-societies. We know that interpersonal communi- 
cation patterns do diffiex among these subcultural areas, 

Wirth (28) has suggested that the personality development 
and life style of an urban inhabitant is rooted in his ecologi- 
caL location. Galpin (29) noted that the structure of rura.l 
communities has much to say about rural social organizations 
and the resulting communication patterns. 

Basically, urbanization seems to substitute mass media 
and individual one*-way communication for tht» more traditional 
diachronic interpersonal patterns associated with open rural 
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cultures-. Suburbia provides a blending. 

However, Chaffee (30) believes that neither mass communi- 
cation nor interpersonal processes can be jidequately understood 
without reference to one anot^her. He points out that we are 
continually — often simultaneously involved in both mass 
and interpersonal communication, as we build and crossr-validate 
our; interpretations of b/arselves and the people and "events that 
surround us. • 

Certainly lack of comparative data on interpersonal communi- 

cation patterns prohibits a meaningful discussion c 2 differences 

among rura*'l, urban and suburban residents. Bostian (31) has 

noted that the type o.f information involved in mass media-inter- 

personal linkages has been shown vitally important in making 

generalizations about such communication. Yet knows of no 

studies which have held type of inform;=ttion constant at a given 

time and co>npared interpersonal communication in the three sub- 

cultures of concern to U3 hera» 

I I* 

' Some Research Needs 
^ One of the difficulties facing us ir> our attempt to trace 
mass media -urbanization linkages is that few historians have 
been interested in recording mass media growth within countries 
in a manner that p<»nnits us to make conclusions about the spread 
of media in urban, suburban and rural areas. Our assumptions 
about mass media-urbanization linkages are thus weakened due to 
lack of systematic continuous measurement,' 



We need evidence of media growth 'Over time to understand 
>iOW urbanization relates to media develofarient And th^re. are' . 
many related questions fo»- which we need better answers what 

size ot communi ty is nee d e d for l oc al m e dia -deue^op m en t ; ^whtrt 

13 the effect of transportation on media distribution, and so 

on? ( 

\ • ' • . /. 

It would also' be helpful to have repetition of the MacLean 
study to compar^ urban ^ suburban and rural residents within a' 
geographical area/ This would help us separate out the* effects 
of modernization* We should also attempt studies which look at 
communication patterns within these three subcultures wher * mass 
media availability is similar* It we separate out the effects 
of modernizat i6h and mass media availability, wo can better ^ , 
determine the influence of place of residence, ^ 

In this paper have characterized two distinc'lily different 

* 

types of suburbs and indicated that communication behavior of 
suburban residents of both types differs substantially. Yet 
we have little actual evidence of suburban media habits* 
Current '.S^ emphasis on mass media use by minority groups, 
especially ghetto residents, is helping understand urban 
communiqat i5n patterns* We need equal attention to oelmeate 
rommunioatiort patt€?rn3 of affluent suburbanites in tfw* n^s. and 
of |x>vi»rty 1^11 burba niton in Asia, Africa and Latin Amt^rica* 

Few studies have considered contont of information trans- 
mitted by m^ss mc?dia as a variable importrtnt in oHpluining urbi^ n- 
rural dTt tMrencea*, Ye t we havo pointr^d ^)ut hnw rh^arly tarm 



rcsidc^ntH vJx:;.er frum urbtiF^ reBident> m content choices • Jlow 
do incjtividuals m rural, urb«*n a%d suburban communities difter 
m \heir preferences for various types of information and for 



sources of information . 1 physical and psychological closeness 
of in orn^ation' equal omonq residents of these areas? How do 
content yireforenreH relate to an individuals sense of common itV? 
Vie may conjecture that content is often iqnorf*d m communication 
studies >A?(*au3e Its tremendous variability produces differing re- 
sults vairh confound the researcher's understanding of the comm- 
unication proctfss he is investigating. Yet it is for this very 
tyiison that content must be exam,ined, more clbsely. 

We Know much, abdut how pdl^sonal characteristics of individuals 
relate to their use of mass media^ but we have not determined 
whether thes^ f*actors are relatively more inflift»ntial for rural, 
subuijban jr urban residents, .or with a given level of mass media 
availability. Is illiteracy » greater barrier towrt'ception and 
use of information via mass media in urban or rumf areas? In 
what jettmq IS the amount of income a(i individual 1 is. more 
determinate r 

F /nuily^^we need more comparative studies of mterjwrsona I - 
masii media linkages among residents of thene three community 
typet^* rfi*:* a^e oftea willing to make ?jenera 1 1 /at lon^ t'^'T^ding 
such thing ar^ the lack of neighbor-tO'-neiqhbor c )mmunirift ion 
in urhan aro-js, and the homophily (like ^cjIkh to 1 1 k^) ot qhettu 
r« sident r imjTiunicatiOfi pattf^rns, wjtts Utti<» rut^i^ati^h em which 
to base >ur ^ tatenu* u fit / , 
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Wliatev»»r the results of > dddi tior^al studies, we cdJi be 



cdrtdiri t1i»t qex-igraphic residence will be only one of many 
variables' innuentiai m th*? process of coifcnunication. 
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